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Editor’s Note 


Another new element in land development for residen- 
tial purposes is the mobile home park. Once known as 
trailers, this form of housing has advanced to the point 
where the people living in these immobile, mobile units 
make up a population numbered about the size of the 
city of Chicago. (See “The Motionless Mobile Home,” 
presentation of trailer park problems in community 
development, in the April 1960 issue of Urban Land. 
Despite the fact that mobile homes are a sizable element 
in our national housing inventory. too little attention has 
been paid to the proper layout and location of sites foi 
mobile home development. 

Because of this oversight, the Community Builders’ 
Council of Urban Land Institute held a panel discussion 
on the practicalities of land development for mobile home 
parks as part of the seminar program at the meeting held 
at the Galt Ocean Mile Hotel, Fort Lauderdale, Florida, 
September 29, 1960. 

With Philip Moore, president, First Research Corpora- 
tion of Miami, acting as moderator, the panel discussion 
covered the mobile home industry and the park facility, 
including details of location, layout and operation. 


Leslie Jones, director of finance, Mobile Homes Manufac- 
turers Association of Chicago, offered a close look at the 
industry and its growth; he furnished an insight into the 
kind of thing the mobile home is and the problem of 
developing parks which are attractive places to live in 
and which are an asset to the community. 


Norman Asbury, the author of the second presentation 
in this symposium, is not only an engineer, now in charge 
of the Philadelphia office of First Research Corporation, 
he is also a developer. owner and operator of several 
mobile home parks. His account is one related to practical 
experience in park operation. 


H. L. Bartholomew, who brings in the finale to this 
symposium, is a former manufacturer of mobile homes, 
one time president of the Association. He now owns and 
operates the premier mobile home park in Florida. Known 
as Rainbow Isles Trailer Park, it caters to a class of retired 
persons who find in his park the ideal in service and 
amenity for resort area living. 


If reproduced in whole or in part, credit must be given to Ursan LaNnp and to the author 
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Report of the Joint ULI-NAHB Committee 


on Subdivision Innovations 








The study of creative concepts in subdivision design and land development 
for residential use, announced originally in the February 1960 issue of Urban 
Jointly sponsored by NAHB and ULI, the 
released by Urban Land Institute in Technical Bulletin form by 
mid-January. What follows here is the preliminary report given to members of 
the Community Builders’ Council at the Fort Lauderdale meeting by Robert M. 
O'Donnell of Harman, O'Donnell & Henninger Associates, Inc., the consultants 
who conducted the research for the study. 


Land, is now nearing completion. 
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report will be 





We started our study by cataloguing the various returns from 
questionnaires which were distributed. Our next conference with 
FHA Commissioner Zimmerman, from whom we obtained the cooperation of 72 
local FHA district offices. We then obtained from the land planners and the 
chief underwriter of each district their help in digging out illustrations of all 
land development concepts which they considered particularly good—those 
projects built and those processed but not built. Then we asked for those that 
never been built and that have rejects in a We 
received a lot of new ideas that have been crushed because of zoning ordinances 
and subdivision regulations which made them unfeasible. 

The third step in obtaining information was to solicit the various profes- 
sional organizations such as the American Institute of Architects. American 
Institute of Planners, American Society of Civil Engineers, American Society of 
Landscape Architects, American Society of Planning Officials, National Associa- 
tion of Real Estate Boards, National Association of Housing & Redevelopment 
Officials, American Municipal Association, United States Chamber of Commerce, 
and our own Urban Land Institute. 

We asked that they send in their suggestions. Then, after all this informa- 
tion came in, we sat down and evaluated the strongest motivating force which 
caused the designers to create each one of the concepts submitted. It was rather 
interesting to see what classifications all the various illustrations fell into. 


many 
step was a 


have been particular area. 


Classifications 

We ended up with the conclusion that 21 per cent of the plans were actual 
street pattern concepts; 6 per cent, variations in lot arrangements: 14 per cent, 
open space patterns; 13 per cent, community patterns; 18 per cent, building 
patterns; and 18.6 per cent were mavericks. 

Further breaking down the actual innovation material submitted: 20 per 
cent of the returns covered group housing, green belt towns, urban redevelop- 
ment and zoning by sub-regions; 34 per cent covered new towns, theoretical and 
untried schemes, golf course residential developments, marinas: 4 per cent 
pertained to cluster arrangements; 7 per cent dealt with superblocks, loop streets 
and culs-de-sac. Communities for retired people represented 3 per cent of the 
submissions: and 32 per cent were filed as orthodox patterns. 


Ways to Provide More Housing Units 

In 1958, the National Association of Home Builders’ Economics Department 
reported that there could be a continuing market for some 200,000 additional 
housing units per year if the industry could build more effectively for the 
market. If these 200,000 units could be captured, their total over the short 
period of six years would equal the present annual housing production. 

The Joint ULI-NAHB Committee finds that many of these 200,000 lost units 
could be salvaged by: 

1. Reducing the costs of land development through improved and modern 
land planning design and engineering techniques. 

(Continued on Page 7) 
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CALIFORNIA GOLF COURSE 
ASSESSMENTS 


As reported by National Golf Founda- 
tion, California voters at their Novem- 
ber election this year overwhelmingly 
supported Proposition 6, a State con- 
stitutional amendment that makes golf 
courses subject to taxes as golf courses 


rather than as the highest possible 
prospective land _ use. Votes for, 
3,275,354; dgainst, 2,074,084. The 


Proposition, as it appeared on the bal- 
lot, read as follows: “In assessing real 
property consisting of one parcel of ten 
acres or more and used exclusively for 
non-profit golf course purposes for at 
least two successive years prior to the 
assessment, the assessor shall consider 
no factors other than those relative to 
such use. He may, however, take into 
consideration the existence of any 
mines, minerals. and quarries in the 
property, including but not limited to 
oil, gas and other hydrocarbon 
stance.” 


sub- 
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The Industry and the Facility 


By Leslie Jones 


Director of Finance, Mobile Homes Manufacturers Association 


I am not satisfied with the mobile 
home park situation of today and I will 
cover some of the questions that arise. 
I have been connected with the mobile 
home industry since 1946 and I financed 
mobile homes for nine years in the 
banking industry. 

I would like to present a few facts 
about the mobile home industry as we 
see them in the Mobile Homes Manu- 
facturers Association in Chicago. There 
are three subjects of interest: One, the 
mobile home, its use and occupants; 
two, the industry from a distribution 
standpoint; and most important—the 
mobile home park which is the bottle- 
neck. 

I would like to speak of the mobile 
home, as we use the name, instead of 
trailer. Today we do not think well 
of anyone who calls a mobile home a 


trailer. I would like to differentiate 
between the two terms. The Manu- 
facturers Association considers any 


manufactured unit under twenty-five 
feet as a house trailer, used for the 
purpose cf travel and vacation—and 


when I say twenty-five feet I am talk- 
ing about an eight-foot wide, twenty- 
five-foot mobile unit that can be hauled 
from one point to another behind your 
car. A mobile home, on the other hand, 
is so large that I think you will find 
hauling it almost impossible. 


The Mobile Home 


I want to give you a few facts on 
today’s mobile homes. Today, they 
are modern, self-contained units with 
eighty per cent of the production being 
ten feet wide and fifty feet long, giv- 
ing you five hundred square feet of 
living space, completely furnished. 
When you buy a mobile home you can 
go into housekeeping the same night 
by only adding sheets, blankets, and a 
few pieces of silverware. In Florida 
you would not even have to have the 
blankets. Therefore a young, or old, 
couple can set up housekeeping over 
night in a completely furnished mobile 
home, having the finest kitchen made, 
with the most modern refrigeration 
and heating. 

About a year ago, our industry felt 
it was time to do something about 
structural standards for mobile homes. 
We were so successful that as of March 
1, 1960, any manufacturer who belongs 
to our Association must meet certain 
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standards of construction as they per- 
tain to electricity, plumbing, heating, 
etc. This is mandatory. As our mem- 
bership includes 100 out of a possible 
380 manufacturers of mobile homes and 
house trailers in the United States, 
progress has been made toward built-in 
safety. 

The research department of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank made a kind com- 
ment to me. They said the Mobile 
Homes Manufacturers Association of 
Chicago is one of the largest trade 
associations from a budgetary stand- 
point and it is one of the few associa- 
tions that polices its memb»rship. So, 
March 1, you cannot belong to 
the Association unless you build coaches 
that meet rigid standards. 

The mobile home today is not a 
necessity. It is being bought by pref- 
erence. People like it. It is the 
modern way of life. So in that vein, 
I think you should know something 
about our projects. 


as of 


The Mobile Home Industry 


This year, under the direction of 
James Hutchinson of the Knox Cor- 
poration in Georgia, president of the 
Manufacturers Association, we are do- 
ing well in the direction of parks and 
progress. We have a parks division in 
the Association, which gives direction 
and assistance for proper development 
of a mobile home park. For instance, 
if you will furnish the parks division 
of the Manufacturers Association a map 
and an engineering survey, they will 
tell you how many coaches will fit into 
the plot and design it for you, partic- 
ularly trom the standpoint of economic 
feasibility. The latter is important. 
No one wants to put money into any- 
thing unless it is going to provide an 
adequate return on invested capital. 


The Park 


The mobile home park should be a 
wholesome and attractive place to live 
in and an asset to the community. Out 
of the fourteen thousand parks in 
existence now, we estimate that fifty 
per cent are not good but are pig sties 
we are not proud of. 

Mobile homes are increasing at a 
tremendous rate. I would like you 
to look at the figures since 1950. In 
1950 we produced sixty-three thousand; 
in 1959, one hundred sixty-two thou- 


sand. That is one out of every twelve 
houses started. Compare that with 
the starts in stationary housing. If we 
stop and consider the magnitude of 
the number produced, the number in 
use, and the number of people who 
live in mobile homes, the figure would 
equal a city the size of Chicago. That 
is no small segment of our population. 

We can no longer ignore the mobile 
homes. They have provided a 
way of life for many people, and in 
so doing they pose new problems for 
urban communities, including the need 
for additional facilities for the proper 
accommodation of this type of hous- 
ing. Therefore, our objective should 
be to recognize the problem and take 


new 


the necessary steps to solve it. In our 
recognition we _ should realize that 


mobile home living is no longer a 
necessity but a preference for four and 


a half million people. 
Financing 
To give a few facts on financing, let 
me mention a park in Phoenix, Arizona, 
which was the first FHA commitment 
under Title 2, Section 207 of the revised 
law as passed in the housing bill of last 


November. The park is a 334-space 
park designed by the FHA regional 
office in Phoenix. The park was de- 


veloped by Mr. Royden Brown of the 
Southern Trust Company of Phoenix. 
Mr. Brown is a former banker and 
has made a study of mobile homes. He 
owns a park in his area and is going 
into the business on a scale that will 
be noteworthy under FHA specifica- 
tions. 

We know of no other market at the 
present time for financing except the 
FHA. We filed his application in 
Phoenix on June 6, and on September 
13, 1960, we received the final commit- 
ment. Construction will start about 
the first of October. It is a resort-type 
park, similar to the ones in Florida. 

I think you will want to know how 
your invested capital would produce a 
return on this type of rental housing. 
You are allowed 11.8 after taxes, de- 
preciation, and expenses. That is a 
net figure on the total cost of land and 
improvements. You are allowed thirty 
per cent net return on the invested 
equity capital. Now, how does that 
stack up with actualities? Figures for 
California parks show about fourteen 
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per cent. On figures being compiled 
by C.P.A.’s in Chicago for a five state 
area, a situation is revealed pretty 
much the same as for California, sur- 


veyed by Ernst and Ernst for the 
Trailer Coach Association. That is the 
association working with us in the 


eleven western states. 

I also find that parks appreciate in 
value over a hundred per cent within 
yne year’s time. In the Phoenix project 
a survey was made by the evaluator of 
the FHA office, who is becoming an 
expert appraiser for park owners. In 
analyzing park sales in Phoenix over 
the past two years, he found that the 
modern parks with sufficient area per 
unit (we are talking about three thou- 
sand square feet up, not three thousand 
selling per space at an 


down) were 


average of four thousand dollars. Con- 
struction including land, ranges 
from eighteen hundred to two thousand 
dollars. That is your appreciation 
capital-wise. 

As an industry, we are not interested 
in dealing with a higher density than 
ten units per acre. We know that some 
of the coaches being manufactured 
today are sixty-seven feet long and ten 
feet wide, and you cannot put that 
sized unit on an eighteen hundred 
square foot spot of land. We do not 
wish to see any crowding. 

We want to work with anyone who 
is interested in developing land for use 
as a mobile home park. A realtor in 
Cincinnati is developing a sixty-acre 
park having fifty by a hundred foot 
lots. He is doing a very fine job. 


cost, 





Where should the parks be located? 
We think they should not be located 
next door to a fifty thousand dollar 
residential section; neither do we think 
they should be located in a factory- 
zoned type of industrial area. Parks 
are a buffer, perhaps. 

Two factors have entered the picture 
in the last year: one is zoning, and the 
other financing. Each is dependent on 
the other. We think we have the 
finances solved. We now have to edu- 
cate the zoning officials of each city. We 


have a model zoning ordinance that 
can be used. It was published in 
September of this year and can be 


obtained by writing to the Mobile 
Homes Manufacturers Association, 20 
N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 


Design and Construction of Mobile Home Parks 


There ere two things that you must 
do before you even think about build- 
ing a mobile home park: first, research 
the area and be sure that the popula- 
tion, growth, favorable zoning, and all 
of the millions of problems that exist 
really justify the installation and con- 
struction of a park in a given area. I 
can enlarge on that particular subject 
because many of the unsuccessful parks 
I have seen were badly located for the 
rent-paying tenants. You can run the 
best park in the world but not if you 
do not have it located properly. 

Secondly, get your financing squared 
away before you put the first bulldozer 
on the ground. It took me eight 
months to get my financing through 
the Smail Business Administration (no 
longer possible to do) and you can 
imagine what that did to my operating 
capital while I was constructing the 
park. 


Site Selection 


With that word about financing, we 
get to design and construction. All 
f the problems in park operation stem 
from faulty financing, bad design, in- 
adequate and unconsidered construc- 
tion. Design starts with the selection 
of the right piece of property. His- 
torically, when an owner had about 
forty acres of land somewhere in the 


neighborhood of a city and did not 
know what else to do with it, he 
thought about putting up a mobile 
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By Norman Asbury 


First Research Corporation, Philadelphia 


home park or trailer park. The design 
was accomplished on the back of an 
envelope. Then he got some local con- 
tractor who, in order to do it cheaply, 
fitted it in between the other jobs he 
had. Catastrophe, chaos, and expense 
were the only accomplishments. 

What kind of a piece of property do 
you need? If you pick up a flat piece 
you have no surface drainage. There- 
fore, the construction cost goes up be- 
cause you have to put in sub-surface 
drainage. With a flat piece of land, 
when you want to put the end of your 
sewage system fifteen or twenty feet 
below ground at a remote area, you 
put in lift stations. This results in 
additional cost of construction. So, 
ideally, you are looking for a piece of 
land that is sloping. I do not care 
which way it slopes, either toward the 
road or away from the road. It is not 
necessary to worry too much about 
that; but let us have the slope because 
then you will not have to go into sub- 
surface drainage construction, you will 
save the cost of curbing catch basins, 
and you will have an adequately 
drained area without problems. 

My first effort in trailer park con- 
struction was outside of Columbus, 
Ohio. We selected about fifteen or 
eighteen acres on a farm, excellently 
located and just as flat as a pancake. 
We had to sink our sewage disposal 
system on the back end of the prop- 
erty. It was a nice hole in the ground 


about twelve feet deep. If any of you 
are familiar with the kind of terrain 
you get in Ohio, you can see what 
happened to our motors, and so forth. 
By the way, it does not seem possible 
to hire somebody to go down in a 
sewer pit and fix the sump pump. Only 
the owner is privileged to do that. 

As a side issue, I had broken a leg 
and my wife helped me get back to the 
pit. My sump pump went out and I 
had to get an emergency gas pump to 
keep the water-level down. I had to 
get into that twelve-foot hole every 
four hours to keep the darn pump run- 
ning. It happened to be my birthday 
—only good things happen to me on my 
birthday, of course—and the expensive 


part was that my wife and I had 
planned to go out. She came back 
from the hairdresser with a fifteen 


dollar hair-do and we had one of our 
rainstorms: that was the end of it. I 
do not bring this subject up with my 
wife very often. So much for the selec- 
tion of property. 


Site Layout 


Now, maybe the Manufacturers As- 
sociation and I will get into trouble for 
asking what kind of a layout you will 
have. Are you going into this modular 
construction or use the more conven- 
tional herringbone? I have built two 
parks. I will tell you they both have 
a herringbone pattern of layout, al- 
though in the back part of the one in 
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Columbus we went to modular con- 
struction. If you are going into 
modular construction you have two 


factors to consider. You will use more 
land for roads and you are going to 
increase construction cost for layout of 
your sewage and water system. But 
you have to face what your rentals 
will be. 

As I say, on the flat land we got 
away from lift stations for the sewage 
because we had the sump pit. 
second park, I had a sloping piece of 
land with no necessity for lift stations, 
and the sewage disposal system in- 
volved a minimum of cost because of 
gravity flow. 

Just a word about herringbone con- 
struction. By the way, parks that we 
built, designed, and operated have an 
average of three thousand square feet 
per lot. This gives me about nine and 
a half to an acre, the balance being 
taken up with roads, sidewalks, et 
cetera. A desirable size for herring- 
bone arrangement is a piece of prop- 
erty three hundred sixty-eight feet 
wide. A square piece of property is 


I had been manufacturing trailers for 
twenty-five years, then I decided to 
try to find out a littie more about the 
industry. So I purchased é trailer park. 
My experience in managing and operat- 
ing Rainbow Isles Trailer Park is not 
a criterion for what you will find 
throughout the United States. We have 
a different type of park from the aver- 
age. We have a different class of 
people. I might say my park is quite 
snooty. We are very particular whom 
we let into the park and I might add 
that we reject four out of five appli- 
cants. 

My park consists of twenty acres. 
When I bought it there were two 
hundred thirty-one spaces. I changed 
it to one hundred sixty—eight spaces 
to the acre. In my park the tenants 
must lease each space by the year. 
Sixty per cent of my people pay their 
rent in advance, by the year, and we 
allow them four per cent discount. 
The service we render is a little above 
the average and I would not recom- 
mend this type of service if you are 
going to operate a park in an industrial 
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pretty awkward to handle if you are 
going to have a minimum of roads 
with the maximum of service. 

The park that I am calling an ideal 
park, a herringbone layout, has two 
lines of mobile homes to the right and 
left of two roads with a center sec- 
tion having the mobile homes set in 


a herringbone pattern having lots 
seventy-five feet in depth set on a 
thirty-degree angle, which gives you 


an effective depth, angle-wise of just 
over eighty feet. Under that kind of 
a layout, we saved an extra parking 
area for cars. We pulled the fifty 
footer to within five feet of the back 
lot line and then put our car park in 
front of the trailer so had only 
one run-in. This gave us the balance 
of the area for a very attractive lawn, 
thus utilizing the area to the fullest 
extent. On each separate lot you need 
a pull-in space for your car (you have 
to have it in front) otherwise you have 
your road frontage takgn up by parked 
cars instead of serving ‘the front of the 
mobile homes. 


you 





Operating A Trailer Park 


By H. L. Bartholomew 


Rainbow Isles Trailer Park 
Pompano, Florida 


area and are going to cater to a class 
of people who are earning a living. 
Most of our people are retired. We 
have retired executives of du Pont, 
IBM, motor car manufacturers, and 
other such companies. You have heard 
that people are living in trailers or 
mobile homes by choice. About sixty 


per cent of the tenants in our park 
once owned magnificent homes in 
Florida, but they got to the point 


where they wanted leisure living: and 
that is the kind of living we extend 
to them. 

Our rules and regulations are very 
rigid. The service we render in our 
park is such, for example, that in addi- 
tion to delivering the mail to the 
tenants if one of them decides to go 
to Europe for a few weeks, we close the 
and shut off utilities. Then 
they notify us three days before they 
return, when we clean the trailer for 
them, make up the beds, turn on the 
utilities the night before they arrive, 
put in flowers and cook their 
breakfast. 


trailer 


first 


By this kind of lot layout, seventy- 
five feet in depth, with a twenty-two 
foot road, three feet of sidewalks on 
each side, unit dimensions add up to 
three hundred sixty-eight feet. With 
this you also have your most economical 
layouts for sewers and water. 

Just one parting remark, do not build 
home park if you do not 
have a man in your organization who 


a mobile 


is competent or if you are not capable 
of doing it yourself. How many land 
developers know 
built their first mobile home park, and 


do you who have 
then how many of those have ever built 
a second one? Personally, in our first 
park we did all the buying and did all 
the sub-contracting, saved the 
equivalent of twenty thousand dollars 


over contracted construction costs be- 


and I 


cause, by acting as my own contractor 
and engineer, I was able to hire the 
a contract basis but on 
Since most of your cost 


traces not on 
a daily basis. 
is underground you can save costs by 


sub-contracting. 


Operating Tips 


Now there are a few things I found 
in operating this park that I did not 
expect to find. I discovered you can- 
not operate a trailer park with more 
than one entrance. At first there were 


two entrances in my park, and I 
closed one. The people must know 
that if anybody comes into the park, 


it is private property. You must know 
everybody who comes into your park. 
You have a big responsibility. In my 
park I have twelve widows, and I am 
responsible for them. I have to know 
who comes into that park. You do 
not permit any solicitors or tradesmen 
who are unknown to you or who break 
your roads down. Tradesmen 
qualify. 

I once got some complaints from my 
tenants. They said that the milk de- 
livered to them was sour, that the 
eggs were not good. I went to my 
meid and she said the same thing, 
“We get sour cream.’ I called the 
management of the milk company and 
stated that I 


must 


wanted to discontinue 
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the service and told them that they 


could not bring their trucks in. After 
calling several other dairies, I made a 
change. The only unfortunate part was 
that my brother-in-law is on the board 
of directors of the dairy that I chased 
out of the park. 


People Who Live in Trailers 


You will find that the attitude of 
the people in a park is very different 
from that of people who live in apart- 
ments or subdivisions. I once operated 
apartments in Chicago. Those people 


were cold. You did not even know 
who lived across the hall from you. 
You did not know who lived below 
you, above you. A trailer park seems 
to be different. You can move new 
guests into the park and the next 
morning when they walk down the 


street, even without having been for- 
mally introduced, they say good morn- 
ing, just like on an ocean liner. There 
is a kind of spirit in a park that is 
cifferent, and you must maintain that. 


Now if you have an old grouch or 
crab, simply chase him out.  For- 


tunately, under the laws of Florida, I 
can put anyone out of my park within 
two hours; and I tell my tenants that 
if they do not comply, I will hook on 
their trailer and set it out on a federal 
highway and let them do with it what 
they want. I have been very fortunate 
in that I never had to tell anyone to 


turn down television sets, radios, or 
hi-fi. Tenants all respect their neigh- 
bors. You do not see any speed limit 


signs or humps in the road because I 
tell them when they come in that I 
am doing them a favor to let them 
live in my park and they must live 
like ladies and gentlemen. They must 
not create a nuisance. I only had to 
tell one man in my park to change his 
car muffler. He was deaf. One day I 
caught him and I said, “You have a 
leak in your muffler. You are dis- 
turbing people. Change the muffler 
in your car.” He said, “Thank you for 
telling me.” 

My curiosity was aroused as to why 
people want to live on Rainbow Isle 
in these mobile homes. Earlier, I 
called some of the tenants executives. 
I might say that I have three Rolls 
Royces in the park. We have about 
two dozen Eldorado Cadillacs and 
about seventy-five garden’ variety 
Cadillacs. That is the class of people 
in my park. I wondered why they 
wanted to live in Rainbow Isles. Ninety 
per cent of the answers were “We 
want to live here because we do not 
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about our Florida in- 
vestments. We know you will protect 
them.” By having all the people in 
the park with the same attitude, it is 
not hard to imagine an ideal park. 


have to worry 


Reasons for Services 


In my particular park, we deliver 
the mail to the trailer. You may ask 
why we do this. We do it because 
we do not want the tenants to clutter 
up our front office. We do not want 
one hundred sixty cars there every 
morning. Nobody in the park walks. 
They all drive. The reason I put in 
the swimming pool and shuffle board 
courts and the little putting green is 
just for a little frosting on the cake. 

In my park I have what is known 
as open end spaces. I changed the 
park around and either the space runs 
street to street or street to water. I 
have a reason for that. My ground is 
pretty expensive. It cost $35,000 an 
acre, but it pays off. You might ask 
why. It is because there are no trailers 
backing up to each other. You cannot 
peek out of your bedroom and see what 
is going on in the trailer just across 
the alley. Our spaces are large enough, 
and people like their privacy. The 
patios in my park are twelve feet four 
inches wide and fifty feet long—no 
more nine by twelve patios in trailer 
parks. The money you spend for con- 
crete to make the patios is the cheapest 
investment you can make. For in- 
stance, if the tenants want to add 
Florida rooms, a ten by thirty Florida 
room costs them $2,500; they are put- 
ting on a twelve-foot Florida room in 
front of the trailer instead of a ten-foot 
unit, 


Changes in Mobile Homes 


I had an island known as Pompano 
Island. I chased everyone off the 
island and upgraded the area. At the 
time it was laid out seven years 
ago, I thought the plots were ade- 
quate. If you are going to build a 
trailer park, watch carefully, because 
the industry is advancing so fast and 
there are such vast improvements that 
you must take the changes in mobile 
homes into consideration. 

I was at a factory in Georgia where 
they showed me a trailer twenty feet 
wide, which is permissible, and forty- 
two feet long. It was gorgeous. No 
park I know of can accommodate any- 
thing of that size. However, the 
engineers had developed this particular 
trailer. I stopped at a factory in 
Indiana and they had a trailer that 





was twenty-four feet wide and fifty 
feet long and had just sold five hun- 
dred of them to the United States 
Government. They are going to Alaska. 
If you are goins to develop trailer 
parks, I would suggest that you cer- 
tainly should keep in touch with the 
Mobile Homes Manufacturers Associa- 
tion in Chicago as to new developments 
because they are in a position to give 
you the answers for all over the coun- 
try, including your particular area. 


More Tips on Operations 


The one thing you must do in a 
park is operate it and stay on top of 
it. If you do not, the people in the 
park will take it away from you. They 
will run you out of business. Do not 
build a community house anywhere, 
under any circumstances, for anybody 
—where they can get together and rib 
the boss. The community house in a 
mobile home park is a thing of the 
past. If the tenants want that kind 
of recreation let them go to an Ameri- 
can Legion hall or some place else. 
They will ruin you. 

A friend of mine built a beautiful 
park on Highway 5. The mayor came 
down to cut the opening ribbons, and 
a year later I saw his big community 
house. I said, “Joe, how are you do- 
He said, “I made a warehouse 
out of that community house. They 
came here every night. You talk about 
a union meeting; they were going to 
run me out of business, so I had to 
close it up.” 


ing?”’ 


QUESTIONS 


Question: What type of location 
would be a sound venture for a mobile 
home park? 


Answer: Basically there are three 
types of people that you are interested 
in: You are interested in the retired 
type of person. Then there is the con- 
struction worker in the industrial com- 
munity to draw from, but your turn- 
over in the construction group is 
higher. There is a third very impor- 
tant group of people—those who are 
from nearby established, long-term 
military posts: SAC bases, naval air 
stations, naval shipyards, permanent 
army posts. The reason these estab- 
lishments are such lucrative areas from 
which to draw mobile home tenants 
is because under the law, from staff 
sergeants to captains, they are entitled 
to on-base housing; but our friendly 
Congress, though it provides military 
housing, never provides for more than 
forty to sixty per cent of the potential, 
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so that other military personnel have 
to live off the base. 

As you know, most military estab- 
lishments, certainly the SAC bases and 
air bases, are in remote communities 
where the population is not able to 
supply the casual housing which is re- 
quired. There is a tremendous amount 
of movement among military person- 
nel. But with housing in mobile 
homes even a staff sergeant, his wife 
and a couple of kids, can have a com- 
pletely furnished home and _ location 
for $5,000. He has a seven year financ- 
ing deal and can afford to spend about 
$25 a month for his rent and maybe 
another $10 for utilities. His expend- 
able income—that plus maybe the $100 
a month he is paying on his car or 
mobile home—comes up to about $175 
a month. 


Additional Comment: In answer to 
your question, you should first deter- 
mine by market research of the area 
the type of tenant that can be drawn 
to your park. There are two types 
of parks considered by the Manufac- 
turers: one, we call the service oriented 
park; and the other, the housing 
oriented. The difference is that resi- 
dents in the service oriented parks 
have sufficient income to acquire an 
alternate type of hcusing. They live 
in the mobile home type park because 
it provides them with privacy or con- 
venience they cannot find elsewhere. 
The housing oriented park emphasizes 
and sells housing space. Therefore, 
the tenants do not necessarily have to 
have the elaborate type of recreational 
facilities. 

Determine the market in your area 
by research. Determine that before you 
develop a park. 


Question: What is the best sort of 
financing for a modern park? 





Answer: The only financing avail- 
able to you is under an FHA insured 
loan. Conventional mortgage money 
may be available on a local area basis. 
That is up to you. FHA insured loan 
financing is the only thing I know of 
that is available at the present time, and 
I want to say this in that respect: 
FHA would not consider a park that 
has less than fifty spaces. Econom- 
ically, it is not a good program. We 
differentiate a fifty-space place as one 
owned by a man and wife and operated 
for income purposes, whereas a park 
of sixty to a hundred spaces becomes a 
business. After that number you are 
in big business. 

Question: As a matter of community 
interest, is not the aesthetic value im- 
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portant? It seems that the mobile 
homes still carry the design factors of 
mobility rather than more stationary 
pattern, and there is a conflict. I mean 
the carports and the porches do not 
seem to be part of mobile homes. Do 
the mobile home manufacturers design 
a carport and screened-in porch that 
are integrated with the unit itself so 
the unit has a more aesthetic look? 


Answer: The manufacturers started 
to do that about fifteen years ago. 
But in the city where I live, Pompano 
Beach, there is a city ordinance against 
a carport and you cannot have one. 
Across the canal in Palm Beach County 
you cannot put a Florida room on the 
side of your trailer. Local ordinances 
will control what can be done, so it 
is almost impossible for the manu- 
facturers to work out a suitable car- 
port or porch. What they try to do is 
to get the manufacturers of rooms and 
awnings and carports in an area to 
design equipment which is legal in the 
area where it is going to be used. 

Check your ordinances and find out 
what you can do and what you cannot 
do, whether in the city or county, and 


you will be in a position to know 
whether you will or will not be 
affected. 

Question: What is the range on 


rentals? 


Answer: The rentals in my luxury 
park are fifty, fifty-five and sixty dol- 
lars a month. In the commercial type 
of home parks we find rents of twenty- 
five to twenty-nine dollars and fifty 
cents. Above, that, you are squeezing 
into expendable incomes too much. 





SUBDIVISION INNOVATIONS 


(Continued from Page 2) 
2. Recapturing large areas of by- 
passed land now zoned for larger sites 


or for light density by using such 
innovations as the cluster plan and 
others. 


3. Encouraging more general use and 
acceptance of the popular town house 
by better design, thus increasing densi- 
ties from three or four dwelling units 
per acre to eight or ten units per acre. 

4. Loosening the strait iacket now 
imposed by local restrictive zoning 
ordinances and subdivision regulations. 

5. Making available to the develop- 
builders, planning and zoning 
bodies examples whereby most of the 
objectives mentioned have been accom- 
plished. 


ers, 


Other Economies in Land Development 


In addition, this study points up 
many minor economies in land devel- 
opment and construction which, though 
details, are still points of interest. 
They are as follows: 


First, is the item of curved align- 
ment in sanitary and storm sewers. In 
1958, FHA made a report, published in 
1960, on 60 cities in the United States 
that were using curved sewers; the 
answer looks feasible. Many of our 
communities never heard of curved 
sewers. They want information on 
where they can check on their accept- 
ability. 

We found methods and 
economies in providing underground 
utilities in subdivisions have come to 
the front in the last year. For instance, 
in the West, at this point, we find 
utility companies are getting behind 
the installation of underground utilities 
and are coming up with a method 
whereby the transformer stations are 
located on a concrete block and the 
primary lines are run in underground 
conduits up to the transformer stations. 
From that point a heater box and junc- 
tion box are put in. The developer or 
the builder is then required to make 
the secondary connections from the 
transformer box to his individual prop- 
erty. In one case I know of, 7,000 volts 
from one transformer are being used. 
This has lowered the cost to below 
$300 per lot in this subdivision in which 
the lots in this particular case are 75 
feet. It was also pointed out for this 
underground installation that it was 
a better arrangement to have the heater 


that new 


box at the transformer instead of at 
the house. FHA is giving this builder 
credit for his installation of under- 


ground equipment. 

Another item was better traffic cir- 
culation and on-street parking through 
good design. We found that a 
study has been made very recently 
using traffic flow through a subdivision 
to determine the actual width of 
streets, instead of accepting an arbi- 


also 


trary width. In this study, a traffic 
engineer was employed to determine 
what the actual traffic flow was: and 


since the builder had included enough 
off-street parking, it was possible to 
reduce the street width requirement. 
Some unusual cost savings in engi- 
neering have come to the front re- 
cently. I am sure you have heard of 
aerial topography. It is being featured 
as an economic saving to the developer. 
We have now come up with the use of 
tellurometers to measure long distances 
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and for checking out section line cor- 
ners; which is a great saver of time 
over the old method, the 100-foot tape. 
They are also using electronic brains to 
calculate and to file information on 
sewer, water and storm drainage distri- 
bution system problems. 

One firm in our part of the country 
is now preparing record plats for a 
large subdivision in a couple of days, 
doing all the computing right on the 
electronic brain. The problem then is, 
drafting up the solutions. 


Other Innovations 

Waterfront communities with marina 
developments have been coming to the 
particularly where large water 
areas are being created by dredging 
sand and gravel, as in the West. 

Other new kinds of residential devel- 
retired 


fore, 


opments, such as those for 
persons, are also being worked on. 

Recently in Phoenix, I ran 
two problems that had just come up 
concerning the mobile home parks in- 
dustry. This industry is now consider- 
ing the dedication of streets and the 
provision of small suitable lots which 
can be sold to the public specifically 
for mobile The industry is 
contemplating subdividing land 
into small lots for trailers. These inno- 
vations came up because of the neces- 


across 


homes. 


aiso 


sity to serve large mobile home parks 
with public facilities. such as fire equip- 
ment, and so forth. 


Contradictory annexation 
were received from all 
country. Where often only one com- 
munity is trying to buck the annexa- 
tion of its urbanized development to a 
city, the annexation subject needs a lot 
more study because none of the reports, 
in,our opinion, were conclusive. 

We received several detailed studies 
of comparisons between innovations 
and conventional subdivision design 
In other words, a gridiron layout was 
compared with topographical or curvi- 
linear design. We had loops and culs- 
de-sac used in creative design. In these 
studies from the information submitted, 
the conclusions indicated that a crea- 
tive concept which utilizes all forms of 
land design is still the best. 


reports 


across the 


Need for Further Study 


Reports of subdivision development 
costs were requested by developers who 
sent in reports on their innovations. 
We discovered that the cost problem 
would have to be studied further and 
in greater detail than is feasible 
current inventory of ideas. 

ROBERT M. O’DONNELI 


in the 
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Orders for publications reviewed are to be 
addressed to publisher in each case 
and not to URBAN LAND 


Federal Credit and Private Housing: 
The Mass Financing Dilemma. Charles 
M. Haar. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, 
N. Y. 1960. 408 pp. $12.50. 

With the projected population explo- 
sion of the ’60’s, serious questions arise 
for housing policy. Thus, this compre- 
hensive account of the twenty-year 
evolution of Federal housing credit 
programs, which provides an appraisal 
of their impact on the private housing 
market, is timely. The Federal Housing 
Administration, the Veterans Adminis- 
tration, and the Federal National 
Mortgage Association are given par- 
iiculas ALLEIILIVIL. A UGiscussivii of the 
interrelation of urban renewal pro- 
grams with housing credit is included, 
as is a discussion of how judicial or 
other types of review may be extended 
to the money function represented by 
Federal credit programs, and how the 
activities of local master planning and 
the HHFA relate to each other. 

The book evaluates existing pro- 
grams and sets forth recommendations 
for innovations in the present Federal 
home credit policies, and 
programs for action. The suggestions 
revolve around the utilization of the 
credit-trio of down payment, amorti- 
zation, and interest rate. The relation 
of the Federal program to the taxpayer 
in terms of the income groups to which 
aid should be directed and the ‘“sub- 
sidy” 
insurance programs are also treated. 

This book will serve as a useful guide 
to the existing Federal statutes 
regulations concerned with home credit. 


objectives, 


and 


Urbanization and Changing Lande Uses 
—A Bibliography of Selected Refer- 
ences. 1950-58. U. S. Department of 
Agriculture Miscellaneous Publication 
No. 825. U.S. Department ef Agricul- 
ture, Washington 25, D. C. May 1960 
212 pp. (paper cover). Free on request 

This bibliography is arranged by sub- 
ject, with fifteen major sections, includ- 
regional studies, land use and 
land use surveys, industrial location, 
regional planning, urban and metro- 
politan planning, city government, tax- 
ation and services, annexation, and 
other topics. It lists 1,319 items, and 
contains an index by topic, geographic 
area, and author. There is much con- 
tent in the field of land use and the 
impact of urbanization on agricultural 
and other non-urban types of land use, 


ing: 


but these do not dominate the work. 

The principal value of this publica- 
tion derives from its wide coverage, 
which points out a variety of sources 
and authors in many different fields. 
It is essentially a sampling of materials 
and does not claim to be complete. A 
few 1959 references are included. The 
content is not highly selective. Despite 
these limitations, this work has a dis- 
tinct value for urban research. 


The Race for Open Space. The Regional 
Plan Association, Inc., 230 West 41st 
Street. New York 36, New York. 1960. 
95 pp. $4.00. 

Too often in today’s rapidly bur- 
geoning communities, little concern and 
attention are devoted to providing suf- 
ficient recreational areas. The Race for 
Open Space carefully exnoses this proh- 
lem as it applies to one of the world’s 
largest metropolitan areas—New York 
City and the Connecticut, New Jersey, 
and New York counties which sur- 
round it. Not only is the undeveloped 
land in this area rapidly disappear- 
ing, but the problem is further com- 
plicated by the fact that insufficient 
parks have been provided for the city’s 
existing population, let alone for the 
continuing influx of people. 

Current facilities are described and 
criticized. Detailed suggestions are ad- 
vanced concerning the financing, design, 
and operation of future recreational 
areas. In addition to studying parks 
per se, the book emphasizes that in- 
dividual subdivisions should be de- 
signed to give a “feeling of openness.” 
It is evident that individuals as well 
as groups must combat the decay of 
present facilities and foster the acquisi- 
tion of new areas for open space. 

The report is the fourth and final one 
in the Park, Recreation and Open 
Space Project of the Tri-State New 
York Metropolitan Region sponsored 
by the Metropolitan Regional Council 
and The Regional Plan Association. 


ULI MEMBERSHIP 


Institute services and publica- 
tions are available as follows: $10 
per year subscription for students 
and libraries; $25 membership for 
corporations, associations, public 
agencies, and their representa- 
tives; $100 Sustaining membership 
with Community Builders’ or 
Industrial Council affiliation. 
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